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Representative of the more secular phases of humanitarianism was the versatile FranHin, Benezet's neighbor and friend. Franklin well exemplified the remark of Voltaire that "without humanity, the virtue which comprehends all virtues, the name of philosopher would be little deserved/' Social responsibility bulked large in Franklin's thought. Thus the members of the Junto which he organized in 1727 promised to love mankind and took a stand against slavery and other inhumane customs. His growing dislike of slavery was expressed when in 1727 he printed Ralph Sandiford's Practice of the Times, an abolitionist tract. But the slave was not the only unfortunate who enlisted the attention of the busy statesman and philosopher. Those who somehow failed to achieve a due portion of man's worldly goods also aroused his sympathy. To lessen the likelihood of war, he spoke and worked for an imperial federation as the most promising method of solving the problem of colonial tensions with England; and when this failed he tried to delimit the scope of war by negotiating treaties for the young Republic providing that maritime civilians might be exempted from the relentless war machine. In still other ways Franklin, without thinking himself the less patriotic, fostered internationalism and cosmopolitanism.
In his insistence that women's intellectual inferiority was due to the limitations imposed on them by tradition Franklin was in yet another respect on the side of humanitarianism and enlightenment. Most Americans, holding that women are by nature inferior to men and at best diadems in their husbands' crowns, accepted without question the inferior legal status of women, a status which, while more advanced in many respects in America than in England, closely followed common law. In the position he took on the abilities and status of women Franklin was in advance of his American contemporaries. But a clarion call for the emancipation of women was sounded before the Declaration of Independence. Thomas Paine, editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine and protege of Franklin, inserted in the issue of August, 1775, an essay on females which was perhaps the first general plea in America for the underprivileged sex.
Thus the colonial period saw the development of virtually every aspect of the Enlightenment. A sizeable minority of leaders of thought were attacking crude supernaturalism in religion, and more rational doctrines were preached from the pulpit with increasing frequency. The doctrine of progress and the natural rights philosophy took firm hold in the American colonies, and the latter was invoked in appeals to England for